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Voting Decisions 
For U. S. Citizens 


Thousands of National, State, 
and Local Officials to Be 
Chosen Next Week 


ERE are the officials whom the 
American people are to choose at 
the polls November 8: 

(1) 537 Presidential electors, who 
will cast official ballots for a President 
and a Vice President on December 19. 
Each state is to have as many electors 
as it has U. S. senators and repre- 
sentatives. 

Despite our nation’s complicated 
electoral system (which will be dis- 
cussed at length in next week’s paper), 
the Presidential and Vice Presidential 
winners almost certainly will be 
known by Tuesday night or Wednes- 
day morning of next week. Each elec- 
tor is firmly pledged to his own party’s 
candidates, and so it can be deter- 
mined—in advance—the number of 
electoral votes that each candidate is 
to receive. 

(2) 34 U.S. senators. About a 
third of the Senate membership, now 
numbering 100, is selected every 2 
years. The Senate now has 65 Demo- 
crats and 35 Republicans. 

(3) 487 members of the U. S. House 
of Representatives. The outgoing 
House has 280 Democrats and 151 Re- 
publicans, and there are 6 vacancies. 

(4) 27 state governors. 

(5) More than 6,000 members of 
state legislatures. Our states have a 
total of about 7,500 lawmakers, but 
some of these are not required to face 
the voters in this particular election. 

(6) More than 230 other state 
officials, such as treasurers, attorneys 
general, state school superintendents, 
and supreme court judges. 

(7) Many thousands of local offi- 
cials—county commissioners, sheriffs, 
township officers, mayors, city coun- 





For article on colonialism debate 
in the United Nations, see page 8 











cilmen, and so on. There are about 
200,000 local governments in the 
United States, managing the affairs 
of counties, townships, and cities. 
Large numbers of these governments 
are holding their elections next week, 
while many others are not. 

Now, let’s look at some of the duties 
and responsibilities that our national, 
state, and local officials must shoulder. 

President. It has often been said 
that he has the hardest job in the 
world. His decisions can result in 
prosperity or depression—can promote 
peace or bring war. Thus, his actions 
can mean well-being or hardship— 
life or death—to countless numbers of 
people in the United States and 
abroad. 

The Chief Executive is responsible 
for the work of more than 50 U. S. 
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MAP SHOWS PARTY LINEUP in Senate at the present time. 


DRAWN FOR AMERICAN ODSERVER 8Y JOHNSON 


Thirty-four Senate seats are at stake in November voting. 


Twenty-three of these important positions are now held by Democrats, and 11 of them are currently held by Republicans. 
The 34 seats being contested this year by candidates of the 2 parties are listed in the accompanying article. 
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PRESENT MEMBERSHIP in U. S. House of Representatives. 


departments and agencies. He gets 
the blame if these executive offices do 
not perform their duties properly. 

With the help of the Secretary of 
State and other officials, the President 
directs our foreign policy, and he is 
Commander in Chief of the armed 
forces. 

He sends Congress his recommenda- 
tions on a wide variety of subjects, 
and seeks to give the political leader- 
ship that will bring congressional ap- 
proval of the measures he wants. He 


ean veto or approve the bills that our 
lawmakers pass. He appoints Cabinet 
members, ambassadors, federal judges, 
and large numbers of other officials. 

He is our “Chief of State,” a living 
symbol of the nation. As such he 
greets distinguished foreign visitors, 
makes numerous speeches and awards, 
and so on. 

Vice President. He stands ready to 
take over the Presidency in case that 
office becomes vacant. Also, under our 
Constitution, he is the presiding offi- 


DRAWN FOR AMERICAN OBSERVER BY JOHNSON 


All House seats are at stake in the November election. 


cer of the U. S. Senate. In recent 
years, Chief Executives have assigned 
various other important jobs to their 
Vice Presidents. 

Some years ago, Americans gener- 
ally regarded the Vice Presidency as a 
position of little influence or impor- 
tance. Therefore, the political parties 
sometimes failed to choose good lead- 
ers as their Vice Presidential candi- 
dates. 

But Presidential deaths 7 times in 

(Concluded on page 2) 
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GOVERNORS of the 50 states before the election. 
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Twenty-seven governorships 


are at stake in the election—14 of them now Democratic, 13 Republican. The 
27 states having contests in the present campaign are listed in article. 


Voting Decisions for U. S. Citizens 


(Concluded from page 1) 


our history have brought Vice Presi- 
dents into office as Chief Executives. 
that this fact—plus an 
increase in Vice Presidential responsi- 
causing the American 
people and their political leaders to 
take considerably more interest in the 
nation’s No. 2 office than they for- 
merly did. 


It appears 


bilities—is 


Congressmen. They pass laws on 
every subject with which our federal 
government must deal. They decide 
upon the amount of money that every 
U. S. department and agency is to 
spend. They conduct investigations 
into a variety of national problems. 

The Senate can approve or reject 
Presidential appointments of judges 
and many other officials. Treaties be- 
tween the United States and foreign 
countries must receive approval by a 
two-thirds Senate vote. 

Finally, every senator and repre- 
sentative—besides acting as a law- 
for the nation whole— 
spends considerable time giving help 
and advice to the people of his home 
district. 


maker as a 


As we have already noted, 34 Senate 
to be filled next week. Dur- 
ing the 1960 session of Congress, 23 
of these 


posts are 


Democrats 

Alabama, 
Delaware, 
Michigan, 
Minnesota, Mississippi, Missouri, 
Montana, New North Caro- 
lina, Oklahoma, Oregon, Rhode Island, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Vir- 


were held by 
representing these 
Alaska, Arkansas, 


Illinois, 


states: 
Geor- 
gia, Louisiana, 


Mexico, 


ginia, West Virginia, and Wyoming. 
the 
at stake have been held during 
session by Republicans 
Idaho, Iowa, Kansas, 
Maine, Massachusetts, Ne- 


Eleven of 34 Senate positions 
now 
this year’s 
from Colorado, 


Kentucky, 


braska, New Hampshire, New Jersey, 
and South Dakota. 


In some of the states where Senate 
held, 
is so strong that there 


elections are being one party 


or the other 
can be little doubt as to who will win. 
At the same time, there are quite a 
few states where the outcomes are un- 
certain. 

Governors. They hold state posi- 
tions similar to that of the President 
It is the 
governor’s job to see that the laws 
of his state are properly carried out. 
He appoints many officials, asks the 
legislature to pass measures that he 
thinks are desirable, signs and vetoes 


in our federal government. 


bills, grants pardons, and performs 
numerous other duties. 

Certain governors become nation- 
ally prominent through their influence 
in one party or the other. In the past 
12 Presidential campaigns, not includ- 
ing the present one, at least one major- 
party candidate for the White House 
has been a governor or former gov- 
ernor. 

Of the 27 governorships at stake 
next week, those in the following 14 
states are now in Democratic hands: 
Arkansas, Florida, lowa, Kansas, Mas- 
sachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Mis- 
souri, New Mexico, North Carolina, 
South Dakota, Texas, Washington, anil 
Wisconsin. 

Thirteen governorships now held by 
Republicans are involved in next 
week’s contest. These are in the fol- 
lowing states: Arizona, Delaware, 
Illinois, Indiana, Maine, Montana, 
Nebraska, New Hampshire, North Da- 
kota, Rhode Island, Utah, Vermont, 
and West Virginia. 

The outcomes in a number of. gov- 
ernorship contests are practically 
certain, while in other states the races 
are very close. 

Other officials, state and local. In 
our federal government, Cabinet mem- 
bers and Supreme Court justices are 
appointed by the President with Sen- 
ate approval. But the corresponding 
officials in quite a few are 
chosen at the polls. 

State legislatures perform about 
the same type of work for their states 
that Congress does for the nation as 
a whole. They enact laws, which the 
governors and their aides enforce. 
Legislatures vary in size from that of 
New Hampshire (whose 2 houses 
combined have some 424 members) to 
that of Nebraska (whose single house 
has only 43). 

As to the loca! governments and 
election races: They are far more im- 
portant than many Americans realize. 
Local officials are in direct charge of 
police and fire protection, streets, and 
schools. 

The mayors, commissioners, and 
other city officials; the sheriffs and 
prosecuting attorneys who are in 
charge of law enforcement at the 
county level; the township officers who 
take care of local roads in various 
states—all these and many others play 
vital roles in the American system of 
government. 


states 
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IF RICHARD NIXON is elected 
to the Presidency, the following are 
likely to play big governmental roles: 


HENRY CABOT LODGE, 58, Vice 
President. As former U. S. Ambassador 
to the UN, he is to be one of Mr. Nixon’s 
leading helpers on foreign affairs. 


NELSON ROCKEFELLER, 32, has 
held many posts, especially in connec- 
tion with foreign problems. He might 
become Secretary of State or Defense. 


THOMAS DEWEY, 58, long promi- 
nent as a GOP leader, is likewise a pro- 
spective Secretary of State—or he may 
receive some other Cabinet spot. 


DWIGHT EISENHOWER, 70. Can- 
didate Nixon expects to rely heavily on 
President Eisenhower’s experience, es- 
pecially in global matters, and may use 
him as a “roving good-will ambassador.” 


WILLIAM ROGERS, 47, a close as- 
sociate of Mr. Nixon, may retain his 
present job as Attorney General. In any 
case, he will be one of the key men if 
there is a Nixon Administration. 


FRED SEATON, 50, now Secretary 
of the Interior. Since he comes from 
an important farm state, Nebraska, some 
observers think he may become the next 
Secretary of Agriculture. 


JAMES MITCHELL, 60 on Novem- 
ber 12, is now Secretary of Labor and 
was considered as a possible Vice Pres- 
idential candidate this year. Political 
leaders expect him to remain in the 
Cabinet if the GOP keeps control. 


ROBERT ANDERSON, 50, present 
Secretary of the Treasury, is one of the 
most influential members of President 
Eisenhower’s Administration and may 
continue in the Cabinet under Mr. Nixon. 


IF JOHN KENNEDY becomes Pres- 
ident, his staff of aides and advisers is 
expected to include these men: 


LYNDON JOHNSON, 52, will pre- 
side over the Senate as Vice President. 
With his experience as Senate Majority 
Leader, he can give Mr. Kennedy con- 
siderable help in dealing with Congress. 


ADLAI STEVENSON, 60. The for- 
mer candidate is well known among our 
allies. He may serve as Secretary of 
State, or in some other position re- 
lated to international affairs, if the 
Democrats win an election victory. 


CHESTER BOWLES, 59, has per- 
formed many governmental jobs, includ- 
ing that of Ambassador to India. He, 
too, is being talked about for the posi- 
tion of Secretary of State. 


STUART SYMINGTON, 59, a U. S. 
Senator and former Secretary of the Air 
Force. Since he has specialized in mili- 
tary problems, many people expect him 
to be Mr. Kennedy’s Defense Secretary. 


HUBERT HUMPHREY, 49, another 
Senator who is often cited as a Cabinet 
possibility. He might serve as Secre- 
tary of Agriculture or elsewhere. 


G. MENNEN WILLIAMS, 49, now 
Governor of -Michigan, is thought likely 
to receive a federal position if Senator 
Kennedy becomes Chief Executive. 


J. W. FULBRIGHT, 55, who is head 
of the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations, may get an administrative 
job in this field under Mr. Kennedy. 


HENRY JACKSON, 48, a Senator 
and Chairman of the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee, might take an ad- 
ministrative job—quite likely in the 
defense field—if Mr Kennedy is elected. 
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VOTE, 1956 


DIVISION OF POPULAR [REPUBLICAN 58% 
DEMOCRATIC 42% 








ELECTORAL VOTES TO BE CAST IN 1960 — 537 
(INCLUDING HAWAII AND ALASKA) 
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NUMBERS SHOW STATE ELECTORAL 
VOTE, PERCENTAGES SHOW IKE'S 
1956 POPULAR VOTE. 
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ELECTORAL VOTE and per cent of popular vote for President Eisenhower 
in 1956, when he won second term. His popular vote in Tennessee was less than 


50% 


of total due to scattered votes for independents, but he had nearly 6,000 


Issues Reviewed as 


EDERAL and state relationships, as 

well as Uncle Sam’s dealings with 
local governments, have received much 
attention. 

Both candidates and both parties 
recommend U. S. financial iielp to 
states and communities for a wide 
range of programs—education, slum 
clearance, highways, and so on. In 
general, Senator Kennedy advocates 
more federal aid than does Mr. Nixon. 
The Vice President puts more stress 
on state and local—and private— 
responsibilities. 

Civil rights—an issue in which fed- 
eral-state relations are deeply involved 
—cuts across party lines. 

At their conventions last summer, 
the Democrats and the Republicans 
adopted platforms that propose far- 
reaching federal measures to curb dis- 
crimination against Negroes and other 
minority groups, and to provide them 
with equal opportunities in all walks 
of life. Nixon and Kennedy have 
endorsed these statements. 

Sizable groups in each party attack 
both candidates’ positions. They say 
the protection of civil rights is a job 
for states and communities, and that 
there is already too much federal en- 
croachment in this field. 

School aid. Nixon proposes federal 
financial aid to states and localities 
for school construction. States could 
decide whether any of the money 
would go to private or parochial 
(church) schools. The Vice Presi- 
dent doesn’t want to provide U. S. 
funds directly for teachers’ salaries, 
but he says his program would free 
sizable amounts of state money for 
this purpose. The GOP platform, 
while it endorses federal aid to help 


overcome present shortages of class- 
rooms, does not recommend a perma- 
nent large-scale assistance plan. 

Kennedy and his Democratic sup- 
porters say we should have a long- 
range program of U. S. aid to meet 
continuing school needs. The Senator 
would let the states decide whether or 
not to use federal funds for teachers’ 
salaries as well as for school construc- 
tion. He national govern- 
ment help for parochial schools on 
grounds that it would violate that part 
of the U. S. Constitution which deals 
with separation of church and state. 

Medical care for aged. Kennedy 
favors adding a compulsory health in- 
surance program to the social security 
system. Social security taxes on work- 
ers and employers would be increased 
and elderly persons eligible for social 
security retirement benefits could re- 
ceive payments for medical care. 

Nixon is against any compulsory 
health-care setup, but he thinks Uncle 
Sam should help people over 65 pay 
for health insurance if they ask for 
it and can show financial need. His 
program would not be part of the 
social security system, but would be 
financed from general tax funds. Be- 
sides providing insurance, it would 
offer elderly persons with low incomes 
other benefits somewhat like those in 
a recently enacted law. 

Depressed areas. Both candidates 
recommend special U. S. assistance to 
cities and rural regions where there 
is an unusually large amount of un- 
employment. Nixon—along with Pres- 
ident Eisenhower—favors loans to 
such areas, totaling about $175,000,- 
000 annually. Kennedy suggests out- 
right grants as well as loans, and his 


opposes 


more than Mr. Stevenson and won all the electoral votes. 


DRAWN FOR AMERICAN OBSERVER BY JOHN 


In next week’s elec- 


tion, some of the key states which experts say could go either way are California, 


Illinois, 


New York, Ohio, and Pennsylvania. 


They have 161 electoral votes. 


Election Approaches 


program calls for yearly federal out- 
lays of about $250,000,000. 

Hydroelectric power. In congres- 
sional roll-call votes over the 
Democrats have generally supported 
federal construction and operation of 
hydroelectric power facilities along 
our great rivers. Republicans have 
in many cases opposed this—feeling 
that the work should be done by pri- 
vate firms where possible. 

Kennedy says the present Adminis- 
tration has shown far too little in- 
terest in starting new federal power 
projects. Nixon, who seems more fa- 
vorably inclined toward such under- 
takings than many other GOP leaders, 
argues that a great deal has been ac- 
complished in the hydroelectric field 
during Eisenhower’s time in office. 

Farm problems. Both candidates 
favor continued governmental action 
to support the prices of major crops. 
It is probable that Kennedy—on the 
basis of his speeches, and of his party’s 
platform and its past record—would 
seek higher support levels than Nixon. 

To cut surpluses, Nixon would ex- 
pand the present “soil bank’”’ program, 
under which farmers are paid for 
voluntarily withdrawing land from 
production of surplus crops. He also 
mentions compulsory curbs on acre- 
age, but says he hopes they would be 
of short duration. 

Kennedy thinks the most effective 
way to deal with surpluses is through 
a long-range program of compulsory 
limits on the actual quantities of cer- 
tain products that each farmer may 
sell. He says that when farmers 
merely cut acreage, they use the latest 
scientific methods to grow more on 
the remaining acres. 


years, 


Minimum wage. A law now in ef- 
fect, applying to nearly 24,000,000 in- 
dustrial workers, says that each of 
these men and women must receive at 
least $1 per hour. Kennedy thinks 
we should add several million workers 
to the number covered, and boost the 
minimum hourly wage to $1.25. The 
Eisenhower Administration has fa- 
vored extending the present $1 mini- 
mum to about 3,000,000 additional 
workers, and raising the minimum to 
$1.15 for those already covered by the 
law. Nixon supports this plan. 

Taxes. Nixon argues that Kennedy 
wants a wide variety of extravagant 
federal programs which would be sure 
to cause higher tax rates. Kennedy 
says his programs would make the 
country more that 
people would be earning more money 
and paying additional income taxes 
even though rates were unchanged. 

Economic growth. On an average 
in recent years, U. S. output of goods 
and services has risen not quite 3% 
annually. Russia’s yearly growth is 
estimated at 7% or more. 

Both parties agree we should accel- 
erate the rate at which our economy 
expands—so as to keep the United 
States well ahead of Russia, and so as 
to provide greater prosperity here at 
home. Republicans set no definite 
figure for the yearly growth rate; 
Democrats call for at least 5%. 

Main difference between the parties 
and candidates on this subject lies 
in the methods to be used for stimulat- 
ing further U. S. economic develop- 
ment. From party platforms and 
from the candidates’ own comments, 
observers gain this impression: Ken- 

(Concluded on page 7) 
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DEMOCRATS. Re-elected Roosevelt, with Harry Truman. Votes—432 
electoral; 25,602,504 popular. Roosevelt died in April 1945; Truman suc- 
ceeded him. 

REPUBLICANS. Thomas Dewey and John Bricker defeated. Votes—99 
electoral; 22,006,285 popular. 

OTHER PARTIES. Votes—no electoral; 336,051 popular. 

TOTAL POPULAR VOTE: 47,944,840. 


DEMOCRATS. Elected Truman with Alben Barkley as Vice President. 
Votes—303 electoral; 24,105,695 popular. Mr. Barkley later went to the 
Senate. 

REPUBLICANS. Dewey and Earl Warren defeated. Votes—189 electoral; 
21,969,170 popular. 

OTHER PARTIES: Votes—39 electoral; 2,610,023 popular. 

TOTAL POPULAR VOTE: 48,684,888. 
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REPUBLICANS. Elected Dwight Eisenhower and Richard Nixon. Votes— 


442 electoral; 33,824,351 popular. 

DEMOCRATS. Adlai Stevenson and John Sparkman defeated. Votes— 
89 electoral; 27,314,987 popular. 

OTHER PARTIES. Votes—no electoral; 261,987 popular. 

TOTAL POPULAR VOTE: 61,401,325. 


REPUBLICANS. Re-elected Eisenhower, Nixon. 
35,579,190 popular. 


DEMOCRATS. Stevenson and Estes Kefauver defeated. Votes—73 elec- 
toral, 26,027,983 popular. 


OTHER PARTIES. Votes—1! electoral; 408,767 popular. 
TOTAL POPULAR VOTE: 62,015,940. 


Votes—457 electoral; 
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1956: 102.7 MILLION 
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CONGRESSIONAL LINE-UP 1948-1958 
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IS ONE VOTE of any importance in 
a country as large as ours? Many peo- 
ple stay away from the polls, using the 
excuse that “my vote can’t possibly in- 
fluence the outcome anyway.” 

Those who feel this way don’t realize 





42 
54 


171 
263 


that a relatively few voters have decided 
race after race in past elections. 

In 1956, U. S. Representative Robert 
Hale of Maine was re-elected by a 





47 
49 


199 
235 


margin of 29 votes out of a total of 
116,027 cast. 

If just 8,254 more Republicans had 
voted in several senatorial contests in 





48 
47 
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213 


1954, members of that party would have 
controlled the Senate by a 5-man margin 
instead of being outnumbered in that 





body by 1 vote. 





203 
232 


47 
48 


On the other hand, if about 10,000 
additional Democrats had lent support 
to their senatorial candidates in the 





same campaign, members of that party 
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234 


would have had a majority of 5 in the 
Senate instead of their slim lead of 1. 
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< ONLY THE 2 MAJOR parties are pre- 
sented in this chart. Independents and 
minor-party members elected from time 
to time are not included. 








MAPS AND CHARTS DRAWN FOR AMERICAN OBSERVER BY JOHNSON 


Percentage of Voters 
Who Went to the 
Polls in 1956 


Massachusetts . 
New Hampshire 
Rhode Island. . 
Sit ices. 
indlena. ss 
West Virginia 
Montana . ... 
South Dakota . 
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YES—EVERY VOTE DOES COUNT! 


Going back to earlier elections, we 
find that the race for mayor of New 
Haven, Connecticut, in 1951, was decided 
by the tiny margin of 2 votes—34,848 
to 34,846. 

Governor G. Mennen Williams of 
Michigan was elected to office in 1950 
by a majority of 1,134 out of 1,830,000 
ballots cast by the voters of that state. 

The Democratic Vice Presidential 
candidate, Lyndon Johnson, won a 
Texas run-off primary contest for the 
Senate in 1948 by 87 votes out of nearly 
a million cast—494,191 to 494,104. 

In 1884, James G. Blaine lost New 
York—and a term in the White House 
—to Grover Cleveland by a majority of 
1,149 votes. 

Page after page could be filled with 
similar examples. Yes, every individual 
in a democracy does count. Every voter 
plays a vital role, and one well-informed, 
resolute person may win dozens of other 
people over to his point of view on 
political issues. 

It is tragic when many millions of 
people do not use their priceless demo- 
cratic privilege of helping to make im- 
portant government decisions. People 
under dictators know how tragic it is. 
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TV Campaign Debates 


Makeup artists, it has been humor- 
ously suggested, may have decided 
the Presidential election by the way 
they used powder and other aids to 
prepare candidates for the TV de- 
bates. 


There are 2 schools of opinion on 
the value of joint television debates 
by Presidential contenders. One side 
argues: 

“Joint TV appearances by the can- 
didates enable people throughout the 
nation to see both men in action and 
give voters an opportunity to make 
comparisons. Citizens can find out 
how the office-seekers measure up in 
their knowledge of important facts on 
public problems, and how they propose 
to deal with these issues. 

“The debates also force both candi- 
dates to discuss the same questions— 
put to them by newsmen—even though 
one or the other of the Presidential 
contenders may prefer to avoid cer- 
tain controversial matters. Views ex- 
pressed by the office-seekers are heard 
throughout the nation, making it diffi- 
cult for candidates to promise one 
thing in one part of the country and 
another somewhere else. 

“Most important, the joint TV de- 
bates have stimulated tremendous vot- 
er interest in the campaign.” 

Critics of these debates state their 
case as follows: 

“Some people look better on TV than 
do others. A candidate’s appearance 
may influence voters even though it 
has nothing to do with his qualifica- 
tions for the Presidency. Besides, the 
bright studio lights and the tension 
that comes from appearing on nation- 
wide TV are more wearing on some 
persons than on others. _ 

“Moreover, a slip of the tongue in 
the heat of argument might unfairly 
cost a good man an election victory. 
Such mistakes are avoided when can- 
didates make carefully thought-out 
speeches in which they outline their 
policies. 

“Then, too, a candidate may be a 
brilliant thinker, good organizer, and 
able leader, but not a glib talker before 
the TV camera. Such a person would 
be at a marked disadvantage with an 
opponent who can give a smooth per- 
formance under such conditions.” 


Teen-Age Balloting 


Citizens in most of our states must 
be 21 to vote, but age qualifications 
are 18 in Georgia and Kentucky, 19 
in Alaska, and 20 in Hawaii. 


Idaho is voting on the question of 
whether or not to lower the voting age 
from 21 to 19. Should all states allow 
youths of 18 or 19 to vote? Americans 
who favor lowering the general voting 
age say: 

“A great many youths under 21 
years of age were drafted for military 
duty in World War II and the Korean 
War. If a person is old enough to 
defend his country, he is old enough 
to help choose the government’s lead- 
ers. 

“Young people are capable of be- 
coming voters. Classroom study of 
government and current affairs, TV, 
and newspapers all help to make 
youths well aware of national and 
local problems. Anyway, there’s noth- 
ing magic about the age 21. An in- 
dividual does not suddenly acquire 
great wisdom when he reaches that 
stage of life.” 

The other side contends: “The mili- 


tary issue has nothing to do with 
voting, since there’s no similarity be- 
tween qualifications for the armed 
forces and for making sound decisions 
at the polls. The majority of young 
people from 18 to 21 are just begin- 
ning to acquire experience in their 
first jobs, or are entering military 
service, or are still in school. Before 
reaching 21, they can gain the knowl- 
edge and experience they need to be- 
come good citizens. 

“Many teen-agers, if given the 
ballot, would fail to use independent 
judgment. Large numbers would un- 
doubtedly vote as their parents or 
friends do, instead of thinking for 
themselves when casting ballots.” 


Party Symbols 


Pictures of donkeys and elephants 
have been appearing everywhere in 
the election campaign that is now 
drawing to a close. 


How did the donkey and elephant 
come into use as political party sym- 
bols? Cartoons in the 1830’s showed 
Andrew Jackson riding a donkey, and 
the elephant made its first bow at the 
Republican National Convention of 
1860. At the time, though, other sym- 
bols were more popular. The Demo- 
crats often displayed a rooster, and 
the Republicans liked the eagle. 

The donkey really got its start as 
representative of the Democratic 
Party in 1870. In that year, cartoonist 
Thomas Nast put the donkey into a 
political cartoon for the magazine Har- 
per’s Weekly. In 1874, Nast presented 
the elephant in a cartoon. The 2 sym- 
bols grew in favor as the famous car- 
toonist continued to use them in his 
drawings, and today they are univer- 
sally accepted. 


Voters Have Registered 


According to newspaper reports 
from various corners of the nation, 
more Americans than ever before 
have registered to vote. 


To register, citizens must appear 
before election officials and show that 
they can qualify to cast a ballot. 
Registration rules vary widely among 
the states. But in all of them a citi- 
zen must be a resident of the state 
for a specified time—ranging from 6 
months to 2 years—before he can cast 
a ballot. In addition, most counties 
(and voting precincts, within a city, 
too) have their own rules. 

Some Americans feel that residence 
requirements are unfair and out of 
date. They point out that people move 
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WHO WILL IT BE in the White House—Richard and Mrs. Nixon or John and 


Mrs. Kennedy? 


about a great deal more today than 
they did years ago when most registra- 
tion rules were written, thus tem- 
porarily depriving many citizens of 
voting rights. The maximum resi- 
dence requirements, it is contended, 
should be the 6-month period prevail- 
ing in certain states now. 

Other persons contend that new- 
comers to a community need more time 
than this to become acquainted with 
the area’s issues and candidates before 
they can vote intelligently. Otherwise, 
this side holds, new voters might cast 
ballots for office-seekers and policies 
that are harmful to a community. 


Congressional Districts 


They are based on population, and 
some changes will have to be made 
when 1960 census is completed. 


States are divided into political dis- 
tricts each of which is entitled to 1 
member in the U. S. House of Rep- 
resentatives. Each state, depending 
upon population, is alloted a specific 
number of representatives. There are 
a total of 435 House seats in all to be 
divided among the 50 states. A new 
division of these seats, called redis- 
tricting, takes place after every official 
10-year population count. Hence, some 
district lines will have to be redrawn 
following the 1960 census. 

(Incidentally, the new states of 
Hawaii and Alaska were given 1 rep- 
resentative apiece in the House when 
they joined the Union, bringing the 
total House membership to 437. After 
the redistricting has been completed, 
the House will again have its regular 
435 seats.) 





“A nation’s strength is not to be 
found in its treasury statements. It 
lies instead in the national character 
of its people, in their willingness to 
sacrifice leisure, comfort, and a share 
of their talents for the welfare of the 
nation of which they are a part.” 

—GEN. OMAR BRADLEY 





OPPOSING VIEWS 


“The man who is now Vice President 
of the United States should be the next 
President. 

“The man who has been our ambassa- 
dor to the United Nations for the past 
7% years should be our next Vice- 
President, just one heartbeat away from 
the Presidency. 

“The Republican ticket of Richard 
Nixon and Henry Cabot Lodge presents 
two extraordinarily mature candidates, 
each of whom has already been entrusted 
with high responsibilities in the conduct 
of national affairs. 

“Our choice for Nixon-Lodge rests on 
positive evidence of fitness. The ticket 
offers impressive traits of character, 
vitality and balance, intelligence and in- 
tegrity, and the skills to direct this na- 
tion toward stable and peaceful years 
at home and abroad.” 

New York Herald-Tribune 


ON CANDIDATES 


“Mr. Nixon is an indecisive man who 
lacks that inner conviction and self- 
confidence which are the mark of the 
natural leader and governor of men. 
[He would give us] more of the very 
same Executive passivity and weakness 
we are now suffering from. 

“The contrast with Mr. Kennedy has 
become very sharp. It has been truly 
impressive to see the precision of Mr. 
Kennedy’s mind, his immense command 
of the facts, his instinct for the crucial 
point, his singular lack of demagoguery 
and sloganeering, his intense concern 
and interest in the subject itself, the 
stability and steadfastness of his nerves, 
and his coolness and his courage. 

“And through it all have transpired 
the recognizable marks of the man who, 
besides being highly trained, is a natural 
leader, organizer, and ruler of men.” 

Columnist Walter Lippmann 


The answer will soon be known. 


Election Terms 


(Though we have defined a few of the 
following political terms before, it is 
worthwhile to review them as the cam- 
paign enters its concluding stages.) 


INCUMBENT. When a person is 
holding an office, he is often called the 
incumbent. 


LAME DUCK. An officeholder who 
has lost an election but continues to hold 
his public position until the person who 
defeated him takes over. Present mem- 
bers of Congress, for example, will con- 
tinue to be senators and representatives 
until January even if they are defeated 
on November 8. 


PIVOTAL STATES. Ina close elec- 
tion, there may be several closely con- 
tested states in which the outcome of 
the voting will give victory to one of 
the Presidential candidates. These are 
known as pivotal states. 


SLOGANEERING. The use of catchy 
words and slogans to seek support for a 
candidate or proposal in the election 
campaign. 


DEMAGOGUERY. Seeking to gain 
political support by flattery, false prom- 
ises, or appealing to the prejudices of 
unthinking voters. 


ABSENTEE BALLOT. A ballot filled 
out by a qualified voter who cannot go to 
the polls in person because he is away 
from home, is ill, or for some other 
reason. 


COALITION. When 2 or more parties 
work together temporarily, the arrange- 
ment is said to be a coalition. 


BAND WAGON. Some people always 
like to be on the winning side. If their 
candidate seems to be losing, they may 
switch their support at the last minute 
to the candidate who appears to be head- 
ing for a victory—they are said to be 
“climbing on the band wagon.” 


STANDARD BEARER. The Presi- 
dential candidate of each party. 


PLURALITY. In a political race 
among 3 or more candidates, the winner 
is the one who receives most votes. This 
total, however, may be less than half of 
all ballots cast. In this case, he is said to 
win by a plurality. 


CONSERVATIVE. Anyone who feels 
that changes in our institutions or cus- 
tomary ways of doing things should be 
made only after extended deliberation, 
study, and thought. A conservative does 
not favor as much government activity in 
the nation’s social and economic life as 
does a “liberal.” 


LIBERAL. There is a difference of 
opinion over the meaning of this word 
as applied to politics. A liberal or 
“progressive,” however, is usually re. 
garded as a person who is more will- 
ing than a “conservative” to have the 
government make social and economic 
changes. 


REACTIONARY. A person who 
wants to turn back and adopt policies 
which were followed in the past. 


CONGRESSMAN-AT-LARGE. A 
U. S. Representative chosen by voters 
throughout a state instead of by persons 
living in a single congressional district. 
There aren’t many of these. 
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The Story o 


Argentina’s Frondizi 
Still in Hot Water 


“Argentina’s President Arturo 
Frondizi has managed to settle one 
crisis, at temporarily, but he 
faces many other problems that may 
yet bring the downfall of his govern- 


least 


So wrote a newsman last week 
latest 


ment.” 
when discussing Argentina’s 
difficulties. 
The crisis that President Frondizi 
faced not long ago involved a threat- 
ened revolt against his leadership by 
the country’s high-ranking army offi- 
They accused the President of 
and former fol- 
lowers of the deposed dictator Juan 
Peron in important public posts. They 
also criticized Mr. Frondizi’s policies, 
particularly his failure to halt rising 
prices and continuing large-scale un- 
employment in his country. 

Though the Pres- 
ident denied these 
charges, he 
forced to replace 
his War Secretary 
because of 


cers. 


retaining pro-Reds 


was 


army 
pressure. Mr. Fron- 
dizi found it 
necessary to set up 
a special commis- 
to study the 
army’s criticisms 
of his administra- 
Nevertheless, he has 
-at least until now—military 
demands that he oust certain of his 
top civilian aides. 


also 


vp) = Son 
Arturo Frondizi 


tion’s programs. 


resisted- 


Actually, Argentina’s army has long 
played an important role in that coun- 
try’s political affairs. Military leaders 
helped topple dictator Peron from 
power in 1955, and they ruled the na- 
tion from that year until Mr. Frondizi 
was elected in 1958. 


How Will Our Ban on 
Trade Affect Cuba? 


It is too early to tell what effect 
Uncle Sam’s trade ban against Cuba 
will have on the island country’s fu- 
ture. Early this month, our govern; 
outlawed the shipment of all 
United States goods—with the excep- 


ment 


tion of certain foods, drugs, and medi- 
cal supplies—to Cuba. 
The taken 
Cuban Premier Fidel Castro’s seizure 
of American properties and interests 
in the island country, and his refusal 
to compensate the former owners. Our 


action because of 


was 


government feels we have shown great 
patience in dealing with Mr. Castro, 
and have been repaid only with abuse 
ind fantastic charges of “aggression” 
against Cuba. 

Experts don’t agree on how deeply 
that 
affected by our trade ban. U. 


country’s economic life will be 
S. Com- 
merce Department officials predict the 
action will “cripple” the island’s econ- 
my because 90% of its industry uses 
United States-made machines. But 
Latin American leaders feel 
Cuba will be able to get along without 
trading with its big neighbor, and will 
succeed in getting what it needs from 
Russia, Europe, and Canada. 

Cuba nearly three- 
fourths of its overseas purchases from 


many 


once obtained 


Uncle Sam, and shipped two-thirds of 
its total world exports here. But these 
amounts have dropped considerably 
since Mr. Castro came to power in 
1959. 

The trade ban is our third economic 
action against Premier Castro’s re- 
gime. This past summer we cut off 
sugar purchases from the island coun- 
try, and a month ago the Commerce 
Department halted the export of 
trucks, and related items to 
Cuba. 


jeeps, 


A Variety of TV Shows 
On Tap for Viewers 


Monday, October 31, the NBC Opera 
Company will present the first of this 
season’s performances. It will be a 
production of Carmen, given in an 
English translation of the original 
French. See your local paper for time 
and station in your area. 

On Sunday, November 13, NBC’s 
“Omnibus” program will return to the 
TV screen, after being off the air for 
a time to make room for special elec- 
tion campaign broadcasts. The first 
of the new Omnibus series will be a 
documentary program dealing with 
the President’s office from our nation’s 
early beginning to the present. The 
program, entitled, “‘He Shall Have 
Power,” will be shown at 5:00 p.m., 
EST. 


Our Military Aid Is 
Again Going to Laos 


American military 
again on its way to the Southeast 
Asian country of Laos. This aid was 
temporarily halted a few weeks ago 
because of the confused state of af- 
fairs in the tiny land, 
3-cornered fight there. 

The 3 groups in the Laotian struggle 
are: The Reds, who have long sought 
to take over the country; a pro-west- 
ern General Phoumi 
Nosavan; and a third group, headed 


assistance is 


involving a 


force led by 


f the Week 


by Premier Souvanna Phouma, which 
wants to keep Laos neutral in the 
global conflict between communism 
and democracy. 

As of this writing, it appears that 
Premier Souvanna Phouma has the 
upper hand in Laos. The U. S. has 
decided to provide his government, 
though it’s neutral, with military aid 
because he indicated he would stand 
up to the communist rebel forces in 
his own nation. Also, it is felt that 
if we don’t help his country, Moscow 
will step in and seek to gain control 
of Laos. The Russians had already 
made offers of assistance to the Sou- 
vanna Phouma government before we 
resumed our aid to his land. 

(For a more detailed discussion of 
the problems in Laos, see October 10 
issue of this paper.) 


NATO Seeks Closer 
Military Cooperation 


Officials of the 15 North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization countries are 
working on new defense plans for the 
western alliance. They hope to come 
to some agreement on these proposals 
in time for the big December NATO 
meeting to be held in Paris. 

This won’t be easy, for there are 
important differences on defense plans 
between France and other major 
NATO powers. French President 
Charles de Gaulle has so far refused 
to join other Atlantic Treaty powers 
in plans to set up an international 
striking force directed by the defense 
group. At present, NATO must de- 
pend upon the armies of individual 
members for defense purposes. 

Uncle Sam is working on a plan 
under which NATO armed units, 
equipped with nuclear weapons, would 
be formed and put under the direct 
control of the western alliance. It 
remains to be seen if France, which 
is developing nuclear weapons of its 
own, can be brought into such a de- 
fense setup. 








THE LIGHTER SIDE 








The major looked up from his desk at 
the first-class private and snapped: 

“Now really, I ask you, in civilian life 
would you come to me with a puny com- 
plaint like this?” 

“No sir,” was the reply, “I’d send for 
you.” 
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HAROLD HURSH 
“I learned a new word in school today, 
Pop—‘inadequate.’ It seems to me that’s 
what my allowance is.” 


Customer: Give me some of that pre- 
pared monoaceticacidester of  salicylic- 
acid. 

Druggist: Do you mean aspirin? 

Customer: Yeah! I never can think 
of that name. 

* 

“A banker,” said Mark Twain, “is a 
fellow who loans you his umbrella when 
the sun is shining but wants it back the 
minute it begins to rain.” 


* 


Gas station attendant to jalopy owner: 
“Your oil’s okay, but your engine needs 
changing.” 

* 


Most magazine editors are people who 
like to accommodate subscribers. One 
editor, however, felt the following letter 
was asking too much: 

“Dear Sir: Last year you printed an 
article, at least I think it was in your 
magazine, that interested me very much, 
but I have forgotten what it was. I lost 
my notes on the subject and can’t find 
the magazine. Will you send me another 
copy of same, if it was your magazine?” 


* 


There’s a new gadget that keeps the 
inside of your car quiet. It fits over her 
mouth. 


CHARLES DE GAULLE, French 
President, is resisting NATO 
cooperation 


Incidentally, the United States must 
also overcome a hurdle to make its 
plan a reality. We may have to change 
existing laws that bar the sharing of 
our atomic secrets with other nations 
before we can put any of our nuclear 
arms under control of NATO. 


Malaya’s Leader 
Pays Us a Visit 


The United States is host to the 
leader of one of Asia’s youngest coun- 
tries—Malaya, which gained its free- 
dom from British rule in 1957. The 
visitor is Prime Minister Tunku Ab- 
dul Rahman Putra, who is here on a 
2-week tour of America. 

Malaya, located on the southeastern 
tip of Asia, has an area of 50,690 
square miles—a bit smaller than Ala- 
bama—and a population of 6,447,000. 
Because of the hot climate and the 
heavy rainfall, much of the land is 
covered with dense jungle. 

The Southeast Asian land is rich 
in natural resources. It is the world’s 
largest producer of tin, and turns out 
large quantities of natural rubber. 
Iron ore plus other metals, as well as 
forest products, are also major ex- 
ports. 


Many Women Abroad 
Still Cannot Vote 


More than half of the estimated 
107,000,000 or so Americans now of 
voting age are women. So our fem- 
inine citizens will have a big say in 
choosing the country’s next President 
in this year’s contest. 

Women have been voting in our na- 
tional elections since 1920, when the 
19th Amendment to the Constitution 
granted them balloting rights on a 
national scale. Voting rights for wo- 
men on a local basis, however, go 
back to 1869 when the Territory of 
Wyoming gave feminine citizens the 
franchise. 

But in a number of countries scat- 
tered over the globe, the fair sex is 
still denied the ballot. These lands 
include Afghanistan, Iran, Iraq, Jor- 
dan, Libya, Liechtenstein, Paraguay, 
and Switzerland. (Some parts of 
Switzerland have granted women the 
right to vote on a local basis.) 

In some cases, women who can vote 
are not permitted to hold office. This 
is true of San Marino, the tiny re- 
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public inside Italy. Monaco and Tu- 
nisia let women run only for local 
offices. 


News Flashes from 
Around the World 


West Berlin. The flood of refugees 
from communist East Germany has 
been mounting steadily in recent 
months. In August, for instance, 
some 18,409 persons crossed the Iron 
Curtain to freedom in West Berlin. 

Peking. Red China reports heavy 
crop losses during the past year from 
floods in some parts of the giant Asian 
country and droughts in other sec- 
tions. In fact, the Peking radio has 
admitted that 1960 is the worst crop 
year since the communists came to 
power nearly 11 years ago. 

Moscow. Russia is stepping up aid 
to the Algerian rebels who have long 
been fighting France in their bid for 
independence. The Soviet aid, most 
of which is going to Algerian refugees 
living in Tunisia and Morocco, con- 
sists chiefly of food and farm equip- 
ment. 

Ankara. General Cemal Gursel, 
temporary chief of Turkey’s govern- 
ment, says he will run for the coun- 
try’s Presidency in elections to be held 
next year. General Gursel, who is 
pro-west, took control of his country 
last May when he and other army 
officers ousted President Celal Bayar 
and Premier Adnan Menderes. The 
deposed leaders, accused by General 
Gursel of violating Turkey’s consti- 
tution when in power, are now being 
tried for their “violations.” 


Main Articles in 
Next Week’s Issue 


Unless unforeseen developments 
arise, the main articles next week 
will deal with (1) American Educa- 
tion Week; (2) the electoral. college; 
(3) Russia-Red China differences. 





Solution to Last Week's Puzzle 

Horizontal: World Court. Vertical: 
1. Taiwan; 2. Hoover; 3. Vermont; 4, 
Algeria; 5. India; 6. Stockholm; 7. 
Sobolev; 8 Quemoy; 9. Trenton; 10, 
Matsu. 





Pronunciations 


Adnan Menderes—id’nin mén’dér-éz 

Arturo Frondizi—ir-too’r6 frén-dé’si 

Celal Bayar—ja-ial’ bi-ar’ 

Cemal Gursel—juh-mil’ gur-sél’ 

Charles de Gaulle—shasl duh-g6l’ 

Tunku Abdul Rahman Putra—tun-k60’ 
ab-dil rah-man poo’tra 
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SHOUP VOTING MACHINE CORP, 


IN MANY VOTING PLACES, citizens mark their ballots by pushing levers on a 


machine. 


In many others, they still write by hand to vote for their candidates. 


Final Roundup of Campaign Issues 


(Concluded from page 3) 


nedy would—to a greater extent than 
Nixon—use federal money to build 
schools, highways, housing projects, 
etc., in efforts to promote fast growth. 

Nixon—while spending less—would 
have the national government take 
steps, such as special tax concessions 
and loans, to encourage expansion of 
private industry. 

Defense. Both candidates agree 
that our overall combat power today 
is greater than any other country’s. 

Nixon argues that the Eisenhower 
Administration has.done an excellent 
job in taking care of the nation’s mili- 
tary requirements. He says, however, 
that defense may call for greater sac- 
rifices in the future. 

Kennedy-thinks our military prepa- 
rations have been going too slowly. 
Russia, he contends, is moving faster 
and may surpass us before long. 

Foreign policy. Kennedy and his 
followers say that the Administration 
too often has waited and let crises 
develop before taking action. For this 
and other reasons, they argue, our 
country has lost much prestige. 

According to Nixon and his fol- 
lowers, the Administration has helped 
prevent war by showing firmness in 
the face of threatened communist ag- 
gression. They say votes in the UN 
prove that our prestige is not declin- 
ing, and they charge that Kennedy’s 
‘pessimistic’? arguments damage 
America in other nations’ eyes. 

Republicans insist that Nixon is 


far more experienced in international 
matters than is Kennedy. Democrats 
reply that Nixon’s efforts haven’t 
shown good results. 

Kennedy says measures taken 
against Cuban Premier Castro by the 
Eisenhower Administration are “too 
little and too late.” He suggests U. S. 
help for Cuban groups that seek to 
oust Castro. Nixon says such ‘inter- 
ference in Cuba’s domestic affairs 
would anger other Latin American 
countries and might also prompt new 
Soviet measures on Castro’s side. 

Kennedy’s supporters argue that our 
country, several years ago, worked un- 
officially but effectively to help oust 
a pro-communist regime in Guatemala. 
Republicans insist that the best course 
now, in dealing with Cuba, is to cut 
off exports to that country (as has 
been done) so as to weaken Castro; 
but they say we shouldn’t openly sup- 
port rebel groups in any foreign land. 

On the Quemoy-Matsu situation: 
The candidates now seem agreed that 
they would strike back if Red China 
attacked the Quemoy and Matsu Is- 
lands in what appeared to be the 
start of a drive against more distant 
Taiwan. Observers feel, though, that 
Nixon puts more importance on the 
Quemoys and Matsus than does Ken- 
nedy. The Senator has indicated he 
would step up the pressure on Chiang 
Kai-shek to remove his troops from 
these islands. Nixon, from his com- 
ments, would not. —By TOM MYER 





QUIZ ON NEWS OF THE WEEK 


Discussion 


Campaign Articles 
1. Describe the President’s duties. 


2. Briefly tell about the work of gov- 
ernors and state legislatures. 


3. Tell of some ways in which the 
campaign has touched upon federal-state 
relationships. Generally speaking, where 
do the candidates stand on this subject? 


4. Briefly discuss each candidate’s po- 
sition on defense and foreign policy. 


5. Name at least 4 men who are likely 
to be members of Mr. Nixon’s “team” 
if he is elected. Do the same with 
Senator Kennedy’s. 


6. List the 4 states where voting age 
is below 21. 


7. The length of time that a person 
must live in a particular state before 
being allowed to vote in that state 
ranges from ______. months to 
years. What do you think is a reason- 
able period? Explain. 


1. To what extent, if any, have your 
opinions on the various issues changed 
during the campaign? Tell why your 
position has shifted, or why it hasn’t. 

2. What do you now regard as the 
most important issue? Give reasons. 


Colonial Debate 

1. What nations led the way in ac- 
quiring colonies from the 15th through 
the 19th centuries? 

2. How has the world picture in re- 
spect to western colonialism changed 
during recent years? 

3. In what respects 
Union a colonial power? 

4. What evidence may be cited to 
show that the United States is not a 
colonial power? 

5. What views are U. S. officials at 
the United Nations expected to take on 
Khrushchev’s proposal? 


is the Soviet 


Discussion 


1. What do you feel is the best that 
can be said for the western colonial 
powers? What are your chief criticisms 
of them? 

2. How do you compare the Soviet 
type of colonialism with the western? 


Miscellaneous 


1. What are 2 reasons for heavy crop 
losses in Red China during the past 
year? 


2. Prime Minister Tunku Abdul Rah- 
man Putra is now visiting here. From 
what country does he hail? 

3. What action has the United States 
recently taken against Cuba? 

4. Why is Argentina’s President Fron- 
dizi in trouble? 


5. Explain why we resumed military 
aid to Laos a short time ago. 








Monthly Test 


NOTE TO TEACHERS: This test covers 
issues of the AMERICAN OBSERVER dated 
October 3, 10, 17, and 24. 














Scoring: If grades are to be calculated 
on a percentage basis, we suggest that a 
deduction of 3 points be made for each 
wrong or omitted answer. 


DIRECTIONS TO STUDENTS: In each of 
the following items, select the correct 
answer and write its letter on your an- 
swer sheet. 


1. Laos is involved in a 3-way struggle 
involving those who want their govern- 
ment to be neutral in the cold war, those 
who are pro-west, and those members of 
a communist group known as the (a) 
Viet Nam; (b) SEATO; (c) Pathet Lao; 
(d) Ngo Dinh Diem. 


2. For many years, Laos was part of 
a colony controlled by (a) China; (b) 
Thailand; (¢) Britain; (d) France. 


3. Most Democrats say that the Eisen- 
hower Administration has (a) planned 
foreign policy well, but has had no good 
men to carry out the program; (b) 
caused us to get into one foreign crisis 
after another because of lack of fore- 
sight and planning; (c) weakened the 
State Department by large-scale dis- 
missal of Democrats; (d) given too much 
foreign aid to Latin America. 


4. Most Republicans argue that (a) 
America’s influence in the world has been 
declining a little but will increase under 
Nixon; (b) the Administration has 
checked further communist aggression 
without getting our country into war; 
(c) all foreign military aid should be 
cut off so that the amount of economic 
assistance can be doubled; (d) the Demo- 
cratic majority in Congress is respon- 
sible for the great decline in our military 
strength and foreign prestige. 


5. Berlin is faced with the constant 
threat of (a) being joined to West Ger- 
many; (b) being denied military sup- 
port from the allies; (c) having all 
routes into the city closed; (d) being 
made an international city under the UN. 


6. After the fighting ended in World 
War II, Berlin was to be occupied by 
eastern and western powers until (a) 
the city was rebuilt; (b) the inhabitants 
were in a position to protect themselves; 
(c) America and Russia agreed on dis- 
armament; (d) a permanent peace treaty 
could be drawn up for all of Germany. 


7. One of the strongest ties holding 
the neutral nations together is (a) 
anti-colonialism; (b) their hatred of 
Russia and Red China; (c) their hatred 
of the United States; (d) their deter- 
mination to form into a federation. 


8. The neutral nations in the UN have 
become much more important this year 
because (a) they are rapidly developing 
their economic resources; (b) their vot- 
ing strength in the General Assembly 
has greatly increased; (c) their com- 
bined military power is frightening; (d) 
their educational standards now compare 
favorably with those of most European 
nations. 


9. Senator Kennedy’s farm program 
is built primarily around (a) training 
farmers for city jobs; (b) buying them 
better equipment; (c) limiting the 
amounts of certain surplus crops that 
farmers can sell; (d) making it cheaper 
for them to store their surpluses. 


10. One of the principal features of 
Mr. Nixon’s farm program is (a) to 
step up the program, temporarily, of 
paying farmers to take part of their land 
out of production; (b) to set permanent 
limits on farm output; (c) to train 
farmers for city jobs; (d) to end all 
crop controls at once. 


11. Senator Kennedy’s plans for school 
aid emphasize (a) a minimum of federal 
help; (b) a long-range program of fed- 
eral assistance to states for building 
schools and increasing teachers’ salaries; 
(c) emergency allotments to be used 
only during the next 2 years; (d) large- 
scale federal aid if the government in 
Washington is permitted to supervise 
educational standards in the states. 


12. Mr. Nixon’s program of federal 
aid to education calls for (a) direct pay- 
ments from the government to the states 
for new schools and teachers’ salaries; 
(b) one federal-donated dollar for every 
dollar spent by states and localities; (c) 
federal loans to states but no outright 
grants; (d) temporary federal assist- 
ance to be used only for wiping out the 
present shortage of classrooms. 

(Concluded on page 8) 
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13. Western nations maintain that (a) 
disarmament should occur immediately, 
with an inspection system to be worked 
out later; (b) disarmament is a hopeless 
goal; (c) an inspection system must ac- 
company disarmament; (d) arms reduc- 
tion should begin first with the neutral 
nations. 


14. The UN has the authority to (a) 
force members to take military measures 
against countries that commit aggres- 
sion; (b) debate issues, make recom- 
mendations, and try to get nations to 
settle their disputes peacefully; (c) 
exclude nations purely on grounds that 
they are communistic; (d) compel na- 
tions to take their disputes to the World 
Court. 


15. One reason that UN Secretary- 
General Hammarskjold has been under 
sharp attack from Russia is that he 
(a) opposes membership for neutral na- 
tions; (b) has not permitted Lumumba 
to use UN troops in the Congo to fight 
his enemies and stay in power; (c) has 
not granted Red members of the UN 
their just rights; (d) has gone on record 
in favor of ousting Russia from the 
world body. 


After the corresponding number on 
your answer sheet for each of the follow- 
ing items, write the word, name, 07 
phrase that best completes the statement. 


16. New expeditions are now headed 
for Pe ian 
17. The heads of the royal family in 
: are King Frederik IX and 
Queen Ingrid. 
18. There are 
the U. S. Supreme Court. 
19. ? is a defense group to 
curb Red expansion or other disturbances 
in Southeast Asia. 
Quadros 


justices on 


20. Janio has been elected 


President of — 

21. was the first Republi- 
can President. 

22. In early U. S. history, members 
of a group led by began re- 
ferring to themselves simply as Demo- 
crats. (There had previously been a 
Democratic Republican Party.) 

23. The use of the has, 
in most cases, paralyzed the UN Security 
Council. 


Identify the following persons. Choose 
the correct description from the list be- 
Write the letter which precedes 
that description opposite the number of 
the person to whom it applies. 


low. 


24. Willy Brandt 

25. Ezra Taft 
>». Earl Warren 

Arthur Flemming 


3enson 


28. James Wadsworth 

. Chief Justice of the United States 

. Mayor of West Berlin 

>. Secretary of Agriculture 

. Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare 

7. U. S. Ambassador to UN 


F. Under Secretary of State 


After the corresponding number on 
your answer sheet for each of the follow- 
ng items, write the letter preceding the 
werd or phrase that makes the best 
definition of the word in italies. 


29. There was no way, most observers 
agreed, to condone the action of the 
ommittee, (a) excuse; (b) analyze; 
(c) review; (d) correct. 

30. The international meeting turned 
into a fiasco. (a) sub-committee; (b) 
failure; (c) political contest; (d) success. 

31. Disheartened by the demise of its 
leader, the party carried on neverthe- 
(a) mistake; (b) death; (c)' state- 
ment; (d) complete failure. 


less. 


32. Many newspapers abroad extolled 
the President for what he said in his 
speech. (a) attacked; (b) praised; (c) 
publicly insulted; (d) challenged. 

338. Everyone agreed that it was ex- 
pedient to discuss the organization’s 
finances. (a) proper; (b) customary; 
(c) of advantage; (d) insulting. 


Colonialism Is an Explosive Issue 


Khrushchev Is Trying to Use It to Make 


OT too often is there complete 

agreement in the General Assem- 
bly of the United Nations. About 2 
weeks ago, one of those rare occa- 
sions of full agreement occurred. It 
was voted, without dissent, to take up 
the issue of colonialism in full session 
of the Assembly. 

The proposal to be discussed is one 
introduced by Premier Nikita Khru- 
shchev of the Soviet Union. He has 
called for immediate independence of 
all colonial areas, and the abandon- 
ment of all trusteeships' and areas 
leased by one country to another. 

What is colonialism? This term re- 
fers to a nation’s having outlying ter- 
ritories under its control. The people 
of these territories do not have rights 
equal to those held by citizens of the 
ruling country. 

Early colonies. In the 15th and 16th 
centuries, Spain and Portugal laid 
claim to vast regions in the Americas. 
France and Britain also held Ameri- 
territories and claimed lands in 
Asia. The Dutch took the East In- 
dies. In the 19th century, the Euro- 
pean powers divided up Africa. 

The European nations obtained val- 
uable raw materials from these pos- 
sessions. The colonial peoples, in turn, 
became good customers for products 
of the ruling countries. Moreover, 
colonies sometimes had strategic mili- 
tary importance. 

The colonial powers claimed that 
their rule brought great benefits to 
native peoples. Conditions varied 
greatly but, in some colonies, orderly 
systems of government were set up 
where none had existed before, war- 
ring tribes or factions were subdued, 
and living conditions were sometimes 
improved. 

3ut people living under colonial rule 
generally had another point of view. 
They saw the natural wealth of their 
lands flowing back to the ruling na- 
tions. The top positions in trade and 
government were usually closed to 
them. In many colonies, a minimum 
of education was provided. 

More than anything else, perhaps, 
the native peoples resented being gov- 
erned by outsiders. They were not 
the masters of their country. 
They were often looked down upon by 
their European overlords. 

Rising nationalism. Indepéndence 
movements came into existence in 
most colonial lands. In the American 
Revolution, the United States became 
free from British rule. In the early 
years of the 19th century, most Cen- 
tral. and South American countries 
threw off colonial control. 

3ut in Asia and Africa, colonialism 
was well entrenched. Not until the 
years just prior to World War II did 
independence movements start to gain 
ground. 

The years since 1940 have seen the 
colonial nations of Western Europe 
give up most of their overseas terri- 
tories. In  British-controlled areas, 
the change-over from colonialism to 
independence has gone on _ fairly 
smoothly. The Dutch East Indies and 
French Indochina saw conflict be- 
tween the native peoples and colonial 
rulers, but both areas became free. 

During the past year, Belgium gave 
up the Congo, and France freed most 
of its African lands. (Strife continues 
in Algeria which the French claim is 


can 


own 


not a colony but a definite part of 
France. Native rebels dispute this 
claim and demand independence. ) 

In all, some 37 new countries with 
more than 800,000,000 people have 
been carved out of colonial areas since 
the beginning of World War II. Af- 
rica, a continent which was almost en- 
tirely under Western European rule 20 
years ago, is now two-thirds free. 
The areas still under colonial control 
include Portuguese-controlled Angola 
and Mozambique, Spanish West Af- 
rica, and British-run regions, such as 
Kenya, Tanganyika, and the Central 
African Federation. The British areas 
are, however, well on their way to- 
ward self-rule at a future date. 

Soviet imperialism. But while colo- 
nial areas under western rule have 
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shrunk greatly during recent years, 
the Soviet Union has become an ex- 
panding colonial power. 

The former independent states of 
Latvia, Lithuania, and Estonia have 
been swallowed up in the Soviet Un- 
ion. Such lands as Poland, East Ger- 
many, Hungary, Czechoslovakia, Ro- 
mania, Albania, and Bulgaria are so 
completely under Moscow’s political, 
military, and economic power that they 
have little or no freedom. When Hun- 
gary tried to go its own way in 1956, 
it was conquered by Soviet military 
power of the most brutal kind. 

Moreover, a good part of the Soviet 
Union is made up of non-Russian peo- 
ples who were first conquered by 
the czars and were then kept under 
Moscow’s thumb after the communists 
took over. The Ukrainians, the Ar- 
menians, and the Georgians are among 
the Soviet subjects who have historic 
claims to nationhood. 

U. S. record. We view with sym- 
pathy the desire of native peoples for 
self-government. We can understand 
this wish, for we, too, were once un- 
der colonial rule. 

We have never been a major colo- 
nial power. The Philippine Islands, 
acquired in the War with Spain in 
1898, were promised freedom as early 
as 1916. After careful preparation 
for the responsibilities of statehood, 
the Philippines in 1946 became the 
first foreign-owned colony in Asia to 
gain independence. 


Trouble for West 


Our former outlying possessions of 
Hawaii and Alaska are now states. 
We still control Puerto Rico, but if 
the majority of Puerto Ricans wanted 
independence, it would surely be 
granted. They prefer to retain pres- 
ent ties under which they are a self- 
governing Commonwealth voluntarily 
associated with the United States. 

We are at present occupying Oki- 
nawa as a defense base in the Pacific, 
but U. S. officials flatly say that Ja- 
pan has final sovereignty over this is- 
land. We are administering certain 
small islands in the Pacific for the 
United Nations, and, in doing so, we 
are carrying out the wishes of the 
UN—which will determine final dis- 
position of these islands. 

As compared to the colonial powers 
of Western Europe or to the Soviet 
Union, we cannot possibly be consid- 
ered a colonial nation. Yet we are 
not happy about Khrushchev’s plan, 
and agreed reluctantly to the United 
Nations debate. 

In the first place, U. S. officials 
feel sympathy for our allies, such as 
Britain and France. They would be 
attacked sharply in any debate on the 
floor of the General Assembly. We 
feel that they are making excellent 
progress toward freeing their colonies, 
and do not think that such a debate 
would speed the process in any way. 

Secondly, we are convinced that 
Khrushchev’s proposal is a completely 
phony idea, designed to use the ex- 
plosive issue of colonialism to further 
communist goals. 

America’s views. The way that 
U. S. officials view the issue that Khru- 
shchev has raised may be summarized 
as follows: 

“If the remaining colonial areas of 
the world were freed immediately— 
as Khrushchev demands—chaos would 
result. The African regions not yet 
independent are—without exception— 
those least equipped for self-rule. 

“Of course, chaos is what Khru- 
shchev wants. This would give Mos- 
cow the chance to move into these 
lands as it tried to move into the 
Congo before the UN acted. 

“In preparing colonial areas for 
self-government, let’s use Nigeria as a 
model rather than the Congo. In the 
latter, the people were ill prepared for 
independence—and today the Congo is 
a global trouble spot. On the other 
hand, the British carefully prepared 
the Nigerians for self-rule, and today 
this independent nation is carrying out 
its affairs smoothly and efficiently. 

“Therefore, positive steps should be 
taken in the UN to see that the re- 
maining colonial areas are being pre- 
pared for freedom. But independence 
must not be thrust upon native peo- 
ples until they are ready for it. 

“Khrushchev’s other proposal—that 
all areas leased by one country to an- 
other be given up—is not connected 
with colonialism in any way. This is 
plainly another attempt by the Rus- 
sian leader to deprive us of our over- 
seas bases—the best obstacle to So- 
viet aggression. The overseas bases 
we use are leased to us by free and 
voluntary agreement of the govern- 
ments on whose soil they are located.” 

Our UN delegates will stress all 
these points and attack Soviet colo- 
nialism at every opportunity. 

—By HOWARD SWEET 














